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The Quakers’ Way to Peace | 
A review of the report, “A Quaker View of U. S. Poseign! Policy.” 


The report prepared for the American Friends Service 
Committee and published some months ago under the 
title Steps to Peace warrants study regardless of the fact 
that many of its findings are acceptable to relatively few 
Americans either in secular or in church circles. There is 
always danger that minority pronouncements will be 
passed over so lightly that the insights they afford will 
be lost. 

Of the group making the report, of which Stephen G. 
Cary was chairman, the Preface says: “Almost all of 
those who worked on this study have given years of their 
lives to Quaker service in Europe, the Middle East, or 
Asia. Some have buttressed their experience with aca- 
demic study, others have returned to business, public 
administration, or the professions. This background of 
experience appears to us to be relevant, for we believe 
it is ordinary people with whom foreign policy must deal 
if it is to be effective.” 


Our Foreign Policy Regarded as Failing 


For entirely different reasons the Quaker group is as 
critical of American foreign policy as some of the most 
vocal of its critics in the Senate. Americans, it is af- 
firmed, “are inclined to overlook the hard fact that other 
nations are showing more and more independence of 
spirit and more and more reluctance to follow American 
leadership. Criticisms of our preoccupation with a two- 
nation power struggle are growing rapidly among war- 
weary Europeans, some of whom have stated frankly that 
we seem to be more interested in military victory than in 
the general welfare.” In the showdown on condemning 
Chinese aggression in Korea, “European votes were given 
us only with great reluctance and under the strongest 
pressure. We got no significant support of any kind 
from Asia.” Our preoccupation with force has “intro- 
duced a new violence and callousness into our language 
that shocks the sensibilities of many millions for whom 
the horrors of war are still all too fresh.” The blunt 
question is raised: “Can it be that rearmament, which 
we have adopted in the interest of security, is itself con- 
tributing to our insecurity and to the insecurity of the 
world?” The authors are “convinced that the foreign 
policy now being pursued by the United States is likely 


1 American Friends Service Committee, 20 So. 12th St., Phila- 
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to bring closer the very holocaust it is designed to 
prevent.” 
And the Reason? 


“Our policy in Asia has failed to lead us to the real 
objectives of the American people because its preoccupa- 
tion with strategy and ideology has prevented our giving 
sufficient weight to the economic, social, and political 
realities of Asia. There, as elsewhere, we have tended to 
label as Communist any movement that sought a radical 
change in the established order, without consideration of 
the roots of such a movement. Quaker workers, during 
years of service in the troubled Orient, have witnessed 
the great changes taking place and the increasing hos- 
tility with which the United States has regarded them.” 
Americans should be “peculiarly able to comprehend the 
meaning of revolution.” The Asians want deliverance 
from poverty and from colonialism. Behind the new 
nationalism in Asia “lies a century of humiliation and 
exploitation of proud people by white imperialists. Out 
of this background, the resurgence of violent nationalism 
is to be expected.” 


The Challenge of Red China 


The Quakers are disposed to take the unpopular view 
of the China problem. They doubt if general military 
intervention could achieve success. “Any technical and 
mechanical advantages of an invader are virtually nulli- 
fied in China by the nature of the country and the army 
he would have to contend with, and by long supply lines 
reaching halfway around the world, on which a mech- 
anized force would be completely dependent.” China’s 
enormous population, the experience of her “mass army” 
in guerilla warfare, and her ingrained resistance to for- 
eign intervention argue against any such attempt. More- 
over, say the Quakers, China’s claims are negotiable. 
“Basically, [Communist] China wants the recognition of 
the world as an equal among neighbors; negotiation 
can restore the mutual respect and mutual security which 
the use of force has destroyed. Specifically, China wants 
admission to the United Nations, control over Formosa 
(considered by Chinese more a part of China than Hawaii 
is of the United States), and a Korean settlement that will 
not leave in power a regime hostile to the revolution. 
None of these desires would jeopardize any legitimate 
American objective.” 
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Generalizing, the report says: “The evidence indicates 
that wherever in Asia American policy has been domi- 
nated by military considerations and has ignored the 
nature of the revolutions taking place there, it has failed, 
and is bound to fail, to advance the real purposes of the 
United States.” 

Failure in Europe 


“However much Europeans may distrust Soviet inten- 
tions and fear the expansion of Communist control, they 
equally abhor the prospect of another war. Correctly or 
not, many Europeans now believe that the United States 
is resigned to the inevitability of war with the Soviet 
Union, and that its policies are primarily directed to in- 
sure victory in such a war. ... With the example of 
Korea before them, Europeans are not likely to be en- 
thusiastic about a strategy that would liberate a Con- 
tinent after it had borne the brunt of attack by Soviet 
land forces, the slaughter of guerilla warfare, and the 
devastation of United States air bombardment.” 


But this is not all. “Our vigorous intervention on 
behalf of a strongly rightist Greek government, the in- 
creasing warmth of our relations with Fascist Spain, and 
our friendly overtures to Communist Yugoslavia seem 
to indicate that the United States will ally itself with any 
anti-Soviet state. Such a course lends support to Euro- 
pean fears that the present conflict is not an ideological 
one, but rather a rivalry between two great military 
powers, in which the role of other peoples is valued largely 
in proportion to their willingness to lend military support 
to one side or the other.” 

As for Germany, when we took the lead in establish- 
ing the West German Federal Republic “no adequate 
-effort was made at the time to facilitate explorations by 
the Germans themselves of the bases of political unifica- 
tion.” The effect of our insistence on integrating eco- 
nomically the western zones with Western Europe was 
“to limit even further the economic relations between the 
two halves of Germany, and to precipitate the integra- 
tion of the eastern zone with the Russian economy under 
the Molotov Plan.” Moreover, our insistence on German 
rearmament “generated fear that the political and eco- 
nomic division would be confirmed by a military align- 
ment in which Germans would fight against Germans in 
a war fought initially on German soil.” The Germans 
in the West have not been favorable to rearmament. 
“Public opinion polls have all indicated a large majority 
opposed to it; and this attitude has been confirmed by 
recent local elections in which the Christian Democratic 
Party of Chancellor Adenauer lost heavily. To the aver- 
age German, rearmament is only a prelude to war.” Also, 
the Quakers feel that it has worsened Franco-German 
relations, while the fear of a rearmed Germany has 
strengthened Soviet influence in Eastern Europe. 


Is There an Alternative? 


The Friends’ group disclaims any illusions as to the 
situation confronting us: “There is no debate about the 
difficulty of negotiating with Russia or the fact that up 
to this point negotiation has not been very fruitful. No 


one, indeed, can say with assurance that it ever can be 
fruitful; but before we abandon it altogether, it is worth- 
while to see whether or not we have taken all the steps 
we can to make our negotiating efforts successful. Force 
cannot provide a satisfactory settlement and only a satis- 
factory settlement will make possible real progress toward 


= — objective of peace with liberty and plenty 
or all. 

Negotiation, the report insists, demands a flexible atti- 
tude, which has often been absent on both sides. “Both 
the United States and Soviet delegations have repeatedly 
arrived at conferences under firm instructions from their 
governments regarding the position to be taken on each 
question, with no latitude given for shifting positions as 
discussion proceeds. The Soviets have been serious of- 
fenders at this point, but the United States has not helped 
by adopting the same policy and sometimes announcing 
its ‘minimum’ position in advance, thereby making any 
change virtually impossible.” 

Moreover, negotiation, to be fruitful, requires privacy; 
it cannot be carried on in a goldfish bowl, “a fact indus- 
trial investigators have long been aware of.” Differences 
have to be explored without benefit of press, only the 
results becoming public property. “This technique might 
well be called one of ‘open covenants secretly arrived at.’ 
It is a sound concept, for it makes possible the essential 
give-and-take of negotiation which would be quite im- 
possible if the negotiators were required to speak for the 
record each time they entered the discussion.” 


The Role of the UN 


“The failure to attempt unification discussions when 
the United Nations forces reached the 38th parallel, the 
provocative approach to the Manchurian border, and the 
great severity with which the ‘police mission’ has been 
carried out have created grave doubts as to the wisdom 
of the original arrangements under which the United Na- 
tions action was undertaken. . . . 

“It will be left to history to decide whether it was the 
‘end-the-war offensive’ of the Unified Command in the 
territory immediately south of the Manchurian border, or 
whether it was the result of some much earlier decision, 
that caused the Chinese to cross the border in force in 
November 1950 and drive the United Nations forces out 
of North Korea. Despite the better than two-thirds vote 
for the subsequent General Assembly resolution con- 
demning Chinese ‘aggression’ in Korea, a strong convic- 
tion persists among a majority of the United Nations 
delegations that the Chinese were acting primarily out of 
motives of self-defense.” 

The report finds some ground, therefore, with the 
Acheson plan adopted, for a “growing apprehension 
among other countries in the United Nations that the 
newly acquired powers of the General Assembly can sub- 
ject that body to the zeal of the United States—forcing 
the Assembly to make hasty decisions in cases which are 
themselves unclear.” 

The achievements of the UN in Indonesia and in Pales- 
tine are pointed to as illustrations of normative procedures 
—of the type of “concerted action that can be taken when 
the positions of the permanent members of the Security 
Council are not in direct competition and when experienced 
and able personnel is assigned to the conflict at hand.” 

Hence the emphasis should be on the “peace-making 
functions” of the UN, which is “a most potent continuing 
instrument of mediation and conciliation in the present 
armed and divided world.” All sincere applicants for 
membership should be admitted. The United States should 
recognize the implications of its own leadership, lest “the 
power struggle and the arms competition move inexorably 
on to a common catastrophe.” 

The authors are hopeful of disarmament negotiations, 
even at the atomic level. ““Agreements as to timetable, in- 
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spection, management, and sanctions—the four contro- 
versial areas—do not appear entirely beyond the realm of 
possibility. The rewards of success are so great, and the 
costs of continued deadlock so high, that the United 
States should make vigorous and continuing efforts to ex- 
plore every possible avenue for agreement.” 


Large-Scale Mutual Aid 


The report climaxes in an eloquent appeal for mutual 
aid on a global scale. “We should help create the condi- 
tions under which the nations of the world can work to- 
gether to help themselves in the struggle for food and 
freedom, justice and security.” 

Quaker experience with service programs is reflected 
in the counsel given concerning the nature and require- 
ments of effective mutual aid. “In discussing technical 
assistance there has been too much emphasis, in other 
countries as well as the United States, on what the United 
States would give. Mutual aid is not a process of trans- 
fusion in which American capital is pumped into other 
countries. On the contrary, an adequate and well-thought- 
out mutual aid program should be a process of releasing 
resources of energy and self-help within the country re- 
ceiving the aid. This involves many things besides an 
influx of goods and money. It involves thorough and sym- 
pathetic understanding of existing ways of doing things; 
it involves tactful suggestion of changes; it involves giv- 
ing information about techniques of sanitation, irriga- 
tion, drainage, crop rotation, fertilization. But the sug- 
gestions have to be related to the situation. A program 
based on tractors may fail if fields are small either because 
of the nature of the terrain or because of the type of 
land-holding in vogue. The tractor may aggravate, in 
some circumstances, the problem of maintaining soil fer- 
tility. For reasons such as these, an aid program imposed 
from outside may fail. An adequate aid program will be 
adapted to the needs of the particular community. It 
will appreciate the customs of the community even when 
it must suggest changes in them.” 

The report rises to a high level of hope: “It is within 
the bounds of possibility that a nation-wide committee, 
like the Committee for the Marshall Plan, might be the 
most effective first step in uniting American opinion be- 
hind a coherent program of private and public action, 
national and international, all motivated by a concern for 
the general welfare and all directed, under a sense of re- 
sponsibility to the human beings concerned, toward de- 
veloping the resources of the world for the benefit of the 
world’s people and thus providing a constructive alterna- 
tive to a policy of military force.” 


More About British Church Relations 


“The great issue of our generation” in the Church of 
England is the question of intercommunion, according to 
C. O. Rhodes, editor of the Church of England News- 
paper, writing in the Free Church British Weekly for 
October 18. Mr. Rhodes’ article was written with special 
reference to the refusal of the Church of England to allow 
intercommunion at the recent Youth Council meeting at 
Bangor, Wales. A decision of Canterbury Convocation in 
1930 put the responsibility for sanctioning intercom- 
munion on the bishop of the diocese in which an inter- 
denominational meeting is being held. 

Most of the Free Churches will accept celebrants from 
other communions. Most Anglicans, Mr. Rhodes believes, 
would accept the recent statement of a representative 
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group of Evangelical scholars on the Free Church Minis- 
tries, as follows: “We believe that our Lord conveys 
through them the grace of the word and sacraments as 
he does through the episcopal ministries, and when he 
honours a ministry it is impossible for the Church not to 
do so too.” This is not only the position of Anglicans who 
take a “central position. It is also the attitude of a con- 
siderable and influential section of the Anglo-Catholic 
movement, which is deeply divided on this subject.” But 
a “small group” of Anglo-Catholics “raise every imagin- 
able obstacle and frustrate every move. 

“Many of these men are of the most attractive per- 
sonality and undoubted saintliness of character. Their sin- 
cerity and their scholarship in some respects is deeply ap- 
preciated. ... This gives to them an advantage which they 
exploit with a persistent ruthlessness quite unexpected in 
saints. They make it almost impossible to obtain from the 
Church a clear pronouncement on matters of principle.” 
Whenever the subject is discussed they threaten secession 
from the Church. In order to keep them within the 
church the rest compromise. Votes on such issues are 
prompted as much by personal considerations as by the 
merits of the case. 

But the laity who are not represented in Convocation 
are beginning to argue that without such representation 
they are not bound by the decisions of Convocation. Re- 
lations with the Free Churches may, indeed, be the ques- 
tion that brings the issue of constitutional reform of the 
church to a head. 


Protest Against Arrogance 

What is more, other people than the “anti-union mi- 
nority” also “have consciences. If to them intercom- 
munion at Bangor would have sullied the catholicity of 
the Church to others of us the refusal of it was a blasphemy 
against Christ. ... There is nothing catholic in a course 
of action which would reduce Anglicanism to the status of 
a petty sect. The future of the Church of England as the 
spiritual guide and guardian of this nation depends en- 
tirely upon a close association with the Free Churches, 
whatever form that association may take. .. . Such grave 
questions as intercommunion should be decided by the 
criteria of truth and not of expediency, but the part of 
wisdom is to foresee the consequences of our actions... . 
The sin of disunion lies precisely and exactly in the breach 
of fellowship at the altar. Such other evils as there may 
be in disunity are not likely to find remedy while that 
moral obliquity is outstanding. . . . 

“T strongly suspect that all the major Christian denomi- 
nations are equidistant from truth. The sin involved is the 
perpetuation of the personal separation, the mutual sus- 
picion and the malice inherited from our forbears. It is 
also the pride and the arrogance which says that my in- 
terpretations of Holy Writ, my tradition, my church, and 
even my succession to the Apostles are of absolute validity, 
and normative for everybody else. In the last resort there 
is no absolute norm or system: there is only a personal 
relationship with Jesus Christ as Redeemer and Lord... . 
The vital distinctions nowadays are . . . between Funda- 
mentalists, Barthians, Liberals, Thomists, Modernists, Me- 
dievalists and the rest. These zig-zag across all the fron- 
tiers.” 

Mr. Rhodes goes on to say that “only the most compel- 
ling obligation” would persuade him to leave the Church 
of England. He values the episcopacy as he does the 
Monarchy. “But the Holy Spirit is not tied up in His 
own red tape.” There is opportunity for freedom and order 
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within the Church of England. If any single group “wishes 
to remain in deplorable isolation, cut off from the rest of 
Christendom, nobody will interfere with it. But if by one 
means or another it succeeds in imposing its will upon the 
Church there will be nothing to do but to say we must obey 
God rather than man.” 


Intercommunion and the Youth of the Church 


At the meeting of the British Council of Churches in 
October reference was made to the fact that intercom- 
munion was “the burning issue” at the Bangor Conference. 
R. D. Say, secretary of the Council, spoke as follows: “I 
would beseech the members of the Council to try and ap- 
preciate and to help their contemporaries to appreciate the 
well nigh intolerable burden which is placed upon those of 
us who have .. . to try and lead young people from im- 
patience and despair about the present situation through to 
that point of understanding and insight where impatience 
remains but despair begins to be replaced by a deepened 
devotion to the one Lord, the same Lord at whose table 
they find themselves separated from those whom they have 
come to know and love as their fellow Christians. Some of 
us have had to go through this agonising experience four 
or five times in the last twelve years, whilst Faith and 
Order have been at work producing a report on the sub- 
ject... . We realise all that is at stake. But we do find it 
hard to convince each new generation of the 18-30’s that 
the churches are not becoming complacent about it and 
are not shirking the issue. Perhaps the day will come 
sooner than we think when both the World Council and 
this Council will agree never to hold a meeting without 
experiencing, in addition to the jov of common action and 
cooperation, the agony of separation and division at the 
Holy Communion. Such a decision . . . would do more 
than almost anything else to show young people and others 
that this issue is not being covered up by a welter of re- 
ports. (British Weekly, October 25, 1951.) 


A Free Church Layman’s View 


A Congregational layman now living in a village where 
there is only an Anglican church, raises another aspect of 
the question in the Christian World for November 1. He 
is, he comments, “fortunate” in his village church, where 
he likes the rector and his sermons. There is nothing in 
the service to which he cannot conform. “I cannot com- 
municate . . . because I myself feel that this might be an 
offence to someone else. If I am to communicate I feel I 
should first accept the implications of the Anglican com- 
munion.” 

He still believes in the “distinctive witness” of Noncon- 
formity. But he feels that the “tyrannies” which must be 
faced today “are not those of religion. Under these cir- 
cumstances, is it right that we should do anything to per- 
petuate or encourage separation where unity has become 
so vital in the presentation of the gospel and the Christian 
way of life?” 

We still “keep alive, but just alive, many rural and 
village churches, often, in the aggregate, at considerable 
cost to County Union funds which could be used to better 
purpose in the erection of churches in new housing estates. 
Ought we not to encourage people, especially in village 
communities, to identify themselves, wherever possible, 
with the Anglican Church and so witness to the essential 
oneness of our faith at a time when we need to concentrate 
all our spiritual forces against the materialism of the age?” 

This layman doubts whether church membership today 
depends on theological convictions on the part of the rank 


and file — even among converts to Roman Catholicism 
which has, he thinks, “become a sanctuary for those who 
no longer feel able to trust their own judgment.” 

He asks: “Is there any reason why, for instance, I 
should not continue on the honorary roll of a Noncon- 
formist church yet join the Anglican communion if it is 
open for me to do so? Must I renounce one to qualify for 
the other ?” 


Theology and the Ecumenical Movement 


“The unmistakable witness of the New Testament” is 
that “the Church is by its nature one,” writes Clarence 
Tucker Craig, dean of Drew Theological Seminary, in 
The One True Church in the Light of the New Testa- 
ment. He discusses briefly the major issues dividing the- 
denominations today in the light of the treatment of these 
topics in the New Testament. He cannot find in the Bib- 
lical discussions of “the limits of the Church” a line “any- 
thing like that defended by exclusive ecclesiastical groups 
today. . . . Wherever the saving grace of God is found, 
there is the Church.” 

Some groups of denominations do not believe that “any 
particular form” of church organization is “essential to the 
existence of the Church.” Others, like the Southern Bap- 
tists, the different “Catholic” bodies, and, apparently, 
some Congregationalists, believe that some one form is es- 
sential “without which the Church does not properly exist” 
—although their theories are “poles apart.” The author 
comments that “priestly authority is never exercised by an 
apostle as such, nor in the New Testament is this au- 
thority ever regarded as coming through an apostle.” 
Even if one grants all the Roman Church’s claims to 
Peter’s supremacy in the first generation “this provides 
no basis for the idea that anyone else could inherit his 
position.” 

Although “some form of baptism” is required in almost 
every denomination, there is “the sharpest disagreement” 
over the issue of “believers’ baptism versus infant bap- 
tism.” A study of the New Testament references to this 
topic makes it clear that “a wide variety of meanings . . . 
are associated with baptism.” Within the Ecumenical 
Church, says Dr. Craig, there must be “freedom regarding 
the mode of baptism and as wide latitude in the interpre- 
tation of baptism as exists within the New Testament. .. .” 

On the problem of intercommunion, the author com- 
ments that the evidence indicates that “uniformity of cele- 
bration may not have existed at the outset.” Certain steps 
can be taken toward intercommunion. We need to recog- 
nize that uniformity of belief on this subject is “as impos- 
sible of attainment as it would be stultifying in character.” 
All the denominational liturgies of the Lord’s Table should 
be re-examined “in the light of the whole tradition.” 

As goals for the Ecumenical Movement Dr. Craig sug- 
gests: 1. “recognition of the oneness of our membership” ; 
2. “recognition of the oneness of our ministries” ; 3. “com- 
plete intercommunion” ; 4. “full comity” in both home and 
foreign missions; 5. “an effective agency to speak to the 
world on behalf of the Church.” There is also need for a 
genuinely ecumenical program of religious education. 

The unity of the Church is possible “only on the basis 
of an ecumenical theology” which puts the gospel “at the 
center and sees the crucial issues of faith in the historic 
event... . The Bible records a series of events through 
which God has revealed himself in history. This has been 
the faith of the Church.” 
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